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Cavalry Song. 
BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 

Weaponed well to war we ride, 
With sabres ringing by our side— 
The warning knell of death to all 
Who hold the holiest cause in thrall : 

The sacred Right 

Which grows to Might, 
The day which dawns in blood-red light. 


Weaponed well to war we ride, 
To conquer, tide what may betide, 
For never vet beneath the sun 
Was battle by the devil won; 

For what to thee 

Defeat may be, 
Time makes a glorious victory. 


Weaponed well to war we ride— 
Who braves the battle wins the bride; 
Who dies the death for truth shall be 
Alive in love eternally : 

Though dead he lies, 

Soft, starry eyes 
Smile hope to him from purple skies. 


Weaponed well to war we ride— 
Hurrah ! for the surging thunder-tide 
When the cannon’s roar makes all seem large, 
And the war horse screams in the crashing charge, 
And the rider strong, 
Whom he bears along, 
Is a death-dart shot at the yielding throng. 


Weaponed well to war we ride— 

The ball is open, the hall is wide— 

The sabre, as it quits the sheath, 

And beams with the lurid light of death, 
And the deadly glance 
Of the glittering lance, 

Are the taper lights of the battle dance. 


Weaponed well,to war we ride— 
Find your foemen on either side, 
But woe to those who miss the time, 
Where one false step is a deadly crime : 
Who loses breath 
Tn the dance of death, 
Wins nor wears nor wants the wreath. 


Weaponed well to war we ride— 
Our swords are keen, our cause is tried ; 
When the keen edge cuts and the blood runs free, 
May we die in the hour of victory ! 
We feel no dread ; 
The battle-hed, 
Wher’er it be, has heaven o’erhead.—Knickerbocker. 
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The Diarist in London. 

March 9. A Beethoven concert in the after- 
noon at the Crystal Palace in Sydenham. 

In the Palace is a music-hall—“wheel within a 
wheel ”— nearly as large as ours in Boston, in 
which music sounds reasonably well. An orches- 
tra of some 35 men; under the leadership of A. 
Manus, a German, discourses music various in 
style and excellence. This day it was all excel- 
lent. Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony, Violin 
Concert (Vieuxtemps) and that great work, op. 
124, the Overture “ Consecration of the House.” 





Mr. Henry Haigh sang “ Adelade,” in Italian 
and “ Entreaty ” op. 82, and Mad. Rudersdorf, 
ascene from Fidelio and a song called here 
“ Wake thy lute, oh, gentle lady,” of which I 
know nothing, or, rather | do not remember 
which song it can be. 

Saturday is the half-crown day of the week 
and on these days entertainments of a higher 
order are given. There is a constant effort to 
improve the musical performances, for happily 
Mr. Bowley, the general manager of the palaces 
is so much of a musical person, as to be a leading 
man in the Sacred Harmonie Society, and in Mr. 
Grove, the Secretary of the company, I had the 
happiness to find not only a scholar and a gentle- 
man, but a devoted admirer of Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, Mozart, &e. Mr. Coward and another 
gentleman (name forgotten) are the regular or- 
ganists, and that instrument is played daily. The 
organ struck me as being too loudly voiced (if 
that be the correct expression)—apparently with 
the design to make up in sound what is wanting 
in ture power for the immense space it has to fill. 
Hence the effect of its tones is injured by harsh- 
ness, however that is of small account; for when 
one has spent hours in walking through the 
fairy land—that truly marvellous museum—it is 
a most delightful thing to sit down and listen to 
the orchestra or the organ, and calm and rest 
one’s self with music. 

No American coming to London should omit 
to pay several visits to this place, it is certainly 
one of the most instructive and interesting places 
of resort that earth can show. 

March 11. New Philharmonic Concert in St. 
James’s Hall. For aught I could see these con- 
certs have life enough, though we are assured 


upon hymnbook authority 
“?Tis not the whole of life to live.” 


The Director and Conductor of music is Henry 
Wylde, doctor of music; the orchestra consists 
of 1st. violins, 20; 2d. violins, 18 ; violas, 10; vio- 
loncellos, 10; contrabassi, 12. Total string in- 
struments, 70. Flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, trumpets, 2 each, 10. Horns, 4, trom- 
bones, 3, 7. Drums, triangle, ophicleid, &c., 5, 
22. Total, 92. 

The performance for this season are six con- 
certs and five public grand rehearsals. To these 
the prices are as follows: The first class seats 
on the main floor, subscription for the series of 
concerts £2 2.; first row in the balconies £1 
11s.; 2d row in do. £1 1.; a single ticket, best 
place 10s. 6d., in the balcony 7s., 5s., and 3s. At 
the rehearsals single tickets 5s. and 3s. The 
pieces performed on this evening were, Over- 
tures, “ Egmont,” Beethoven and ‘ Oberon,” 
Weber, Symphony, Schubert’s in C. Concertos, 
Violin, Mendelssohn, Solo by Vieuxtemps, and 
Pianoforte, E flat, Weber, Solo by Miss Goddard 
(Mrs. Davison); Vocal, “ob die Walken” from 
“ Der Freyschiitz,” sung in English, “ Glocklein 
in Thale” from “ Euryanthe,” sung in German, 
the air “My long hair is braided,” from the 





“ Amber Witch,” all sung by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington and a chorus from Haydn’s Seasons. 
All went well and the large audience had every 
reason to be satisfied. 

The programme book (16 pages price 25 cents) 
gives not only the themes of the Symphony but 
a sketch of Schubert’s life —not the sketch from 
Dwight’s Journal, which I found in a Monday 
concert programme book — which at the close I 
recognized as an old contribution of my own. 

Leaving the concert before its close I accom- 
panied the editor of the Musical World to Covent 
Garden theatre, to hear Mendelssohn’s operette 
“ Die Heimkehr,” put upon the stage here in 
English, with the title “Son and Stranger,” a nice 
little work with true comedy in it — making one 
regret again the early death of its author. It was 
composed in honor of the “ Silver Wedding ” of 
Mendelssohn’s parents and performed in private 
by the family and friends. It was given this 
evening as an afterpiece to the “ Black Domino,” 
but it was very late and only a small portion of 
the audience remained to hear it. 

March 12. Another society —this time the 
“ Vocal Association” —its first concert of the 
fifth season, conductor Benedict — about two 
hundred voices. The choir sang first a Motet, 
written by Neithardt for his “Dom Chor,” in 
Berlin—but by no means with the effect produced 
by that wonderful boy choir. Indeed, thus far, 
T have never heard that class of music — I mean 
that written expressly for boy’s voices and by a 
composer equal to the task — given with its due 
effects by women for Soprani and Alti, and vice 
versa. There is so much excellent music written 
for mixed chorus that it seems a mistake to study 
other. 

Two chorals harmonized by Bach, and sung to 
English words, seemed to please the audience 
greatly ; there were also several part songs by 
Mendelssohn, Bishop and others. Madame Laura 
Baxter sang that piece so full of tears from Han- 
del’s “‘ Rinaldo,” “ Lascia ch’ io pianga,” and a 
glorious song by Benedict, “By the sad sea 
waves.” Miss Banks, too, gave a piece or two 
with her sweet soprano voice, one of them a solo 
with female chorus from Benedict’s “ Undine.” 
The programme was varied by a Quintet of Ons- 
low’s—no favorite with me—Bach’s “ Tarentella” 
prelude and fugue played by Mrs. Davison and a 
pianoforte fantasia in English airs composed by 
Benedict and played by the same lady, to a de- 
gree of wonderful perfection. 

The performances of the Association (choral ) 
struck me as being very good, though not get 
up the highest standard. In quality of tone, I 
think as a rule the chorus singing in London 
superior to that in Germany, no doubt in part 
owing to the language, and inferior to that with 
us, although we seldom hear anything at home 
so good in point of execution. The contralto 
part of a Boston chorus is perhaps in quality of 
tone the best I have ever heard— a Mrs. Rametti 
is only to be found in Boston, so far as my obser- 
vation extends. 
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March 13. Imagine a snug little room filled 
with treasures of literature, and hung with beau- 
tiful pictures and sketches, most of them by 
Turner; some of them exquisite specimens of 
that master. The “House Father,” to use a 
German term is alawyer some 70 years of age, 
full of life as a young man of thirty —a widower 
— with a loveable darkeyed niece for his house- 
keeper. We have had tea, and now the gen- 
tleman takes his violin, a clergyman one of the 
violas, his wife 2d violin, and two gentlemen the 
other viola and violoncello, and strike of into a 
string quintett. And so I spent this evening. 

March 18. Monday Concert. Beethoven 
night. Trio in D, op. 9; Sonata in A, op 101; 
Quartett in F, op. 59; Sonata, P. F. and violin, 
C minor, op. 30. Soloists, Vieuxtemps and Mrs. 
Davison. Vocal, the “ Liederkreis ” and “ Ade- 
laide,” sung by Sims Reeves. 

Davison says in the descriptive programme :— 

Those pianoforte sonatas which Beethoven 
produced towards the latter period of his life, 
and which are no less remarkable examples of 
what the art critics of Germany denominate his 
“third manner” the Ninth Symphony, the Mass 
in 1), and even the so-called “ posthumous” 
Quartettes, were till recently almost neglected. 
The expertest performers have either ignored 
them altogether or regarded them with suspicion 
or distrust. One evident source of this unmerited 
treatment was their extreme and in some respects 
almost unsurmountable difficulty. But a reason 
still more constantly pleaded, and openly avowed 
by pianists, was the obscurity of style, and gen- 
eral want of intelligible form, by which, it was 
assumed, these sonatas were distinguished. Times 
have happily changed, and at present the last 
sonatas of Beethoven like the above-named quar- 
tettes, are ranked by unanimous consent among 
the most striking masterpieces of his genius. 
Beethoven himself considered them the best of 
his many contributions to the pianoforte and at 
length the world seems to have endorsed his 
opinion. Posterity has done the grand * tone- 
poet ” justice. One of the most thoughtful and 
clear-sighted of modern critics on music (the late 
Ludwig Rellstab of Berlin) laid it down as 
a maxim that whatever Beethoven had written 
must be played ; and this decision has passed into 
a law. Pianists apply themselves with courage 
and perseverance to master the vast mechanical 
difficulties in which these wonderful compositions 
abound ; and it is now universally admitted that 
the mere fact of their having been written for 
the pianoforte, has elevated the character of that 
instrument and placed it next in value and im- 
portance to the orchestra itself. That such was 
Beethoven's opinion his works sufliciently attest. 
However this may be, the last sonatas are now 
studied con amore and pianists agree to consider 
the task of mastering them in the light of a 
sacred duty. Of course we allude to perform. 
ers unusually gifted, since to players of ordin- 
ary ability the last works of Beethoven present 
inseparable obstacles. 

«“ When some not very profound critic,” says a 
clever and eloquent writer, “ ventured to pro- 
nounce certain passages of Goethe's second part 
of Faust obscure, the great poet-philosopher re- 
torted “ Are you quite sure sir, that nothing is 
the matter with your light ?” Beethoven might 
have put some question to many of the would- 
be «xecutants and critics of the stupendous 





works belonging to his so-called “ third manner ” 
many of which remain still perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to all but artists of the very highest order 
and these we need scarcely add, are extremely 
rare in every country.” The Sonata, Op. 101, 
is one of the most remarkable of those inspira- 
tions of what critics call his “ third period” which 
were for a long time condemned even by Bee- 
thoven’s admirers as incomprehensible rhapsodies, 
impossible to execute. That they should be in- 
comprehensible if not executed distinctly may 
well be credited; and as, till recently, pianists 
“de la premiére force” were chiefly occupied 
with composing and performing fantasias upon 
popular operas and airs with variations of the 
same stamp, there was little chance of their 
meeting with that clearness of execution indis- 
pensable to render them intelligible. Mendels- 
soha would often play them with delight to those 
he thought capable of appreciating them; but 
then Mendelssohn was a phenomenon, and what 
was impossible to the majority of professed 
pianists was nothing to him. Liszt never 
attempted any of them publicly, though of 
course no one can doubt of his ability to play 
them. The modern “ virtuoso” style of pianists 
were satisfied with a fugue or two of Bach, and 
a concerto and one sonata (generally the Moon- 
light Sonata) of Beethoven, as a sort of classical 
stock, to be served out occasionally to the Eng- 
lish public. And so Beethoven had composed 
the largest number of his pianoforte works for 
the shelf. 

So far Mr. Davison. In the same descriptive 
programme in the Enir’ Acte is a fine analysis of 
this Sonata (Op. 101) — but it is too long for me 
to copy. 

March 20. “Exeter Hall National Choral Soci- 
ety.” First concert concert of unaccompanied 
music, 600 voices, Conductor G. W. Martin.” So 
it stands on the title page of the book of words. 
Remarkable singing there certainly was not on 
the part of the “600 voices,” some of which 
must have been doubled to make out the number 
I notice that most of the pieces in the book have 
a note to the effect, “ Journal of Part Music, No. 
so and so, price 1d. 2d. as the case may be. I 
notice, too, that of 16 vocal pieces on the pro- 
gramme, seven are harmonized or arranged by 
G. W. Martin and that three are composed by 
him, one of them being a prize glee.” I notice 
moreover, that “old English melodies” as “ Bar- 
bara Allen,” such popular ones as “ Last rose of 
summer” and the like are among these arrange- 
ments, and very bad they are. The best things 
were “Hail Smiling Morn,” by Spofforti, “Awake 
olian Lyre,” by Danby,” “In these delightful 
pleasant groves,” by Purcell, “‘ My pretty Jane,” 
by Bishop. Upon the whole the impression left 
by the concert was not particularly favorable to 
Mr. G. W. Martin either as conductor, harmonist 
or man of musical taste. Mrs. Davison gave two 
remarkable performances on the pianoforte, of 
show music. 

March 21. Another vocal concert of what 
Mr. G. W. Martin calls “ unaccompanied music ” 
—this time in St. James’s Hall — by a society 
called Mr. Henry Leslie's choir, numbering about 


80 voices only. This was the third concert of the 
sixth season —the number of the concerts this 
season being seven. Save two pianoforte pieces 
of little interest, the following was the programme, 
and a very fine one it was, especially the old 
pieces : 








Madrigal, ‘‘What saith my dainty darling”. Morley, 1596 


om “In the merry spring”....... Ravenscroft, 1513 
ae ‘Flora gave me fairest flowers’’. ... Wilbye, 1609 
Part-song, ** Love's ‘ Heigho !’........ Walter Macfarren 


Glee, ‘‘ The mighty conqueror of hearts”..Sam Webber 
Trio, for female voices, ‘‘Hearts feel that love thee”’...... 
Mendelssohn 

Madrigal, ‘‘ Take heed ye shepherd swains. .R. L. Pearsall 
Part-song ‘‘ When the shades of eve descending,”........ 
Henry Leslie 

Glee, for single voices, ‘‘ Come see what pleasure’’. . . Eliot 
Madrigal, ‘‘As Vesta was from Latmus hill descending. . 
T. Weekes, 1600 

Part II. 

Forty-third psalm, 8 parts, Dom chor music).Mendelssohn 
Glee, for 5 single voices, ‘‘Beauty sweet love’’. W. Horsley 
Part-song, ‘* Come and watch the daylight dawning.”’.... 


8. Reay 

Trio and chorus, The chough and crow to roost are gone,” 

Bishop 

Bart-cong, ** Byowlng”®. oy 0055 0 s.00 ode bwese ob vile I. Leslie 
Do. ‘This pleasant month of May”.......... Do. 

Solo and chorus, ‘‘ Now tramp, tramp o’er moss and fall,” 

Bishop 


You see what a splendid selection, combining 
variety, and the highest excellence, and giving 
both old, standard and new pieces. 

I have but one remark to make as to the exe- 
cution, and that is, it was the most perfect choir 
singing I ever heard in my life from a mixed 
choir ; the Dom chor in Berlin, being the only one 
I ever heard to rival it, but that we all know is 
a boy choir. To one so passionately fond of 
glees and Madrigals, as I am, it was worth com- 
ing to London just to hear once. Such precision, 
such perfect time, such crescendos, deminuendos, 
pianissimos, such enunciation of the words, no- 
where have I heard anything like it. 

The psalm by Mendelssohn, however was not 
effective to me having heard it sung by the Dom 
chor, it is not exactly fitted for woman’s voices, 
but its execution was superb. Nothing that I 
ever heard in Boston or New York could do 
more than give a faint idea of such glee and 
madrigal singing. 

March 22. Christy’s Minstrels, in a small con- 
cert room connected with her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The same old story. 

March 27. Sacred Harmonic Society, “ Mes- 
siah.” Perfection. Soloists, Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Saintly, (bass); Madame Sainton-Dolby, (con- 
tralto) ; Miss Louisa Pyne, (soprano). 

March 30. Heard part of a concert this af- 
ternoon at the Crystal Palace, viz., Mendelssohn's 
“Lobgesang.” It was given in the “ wheel with- 
in the wheel,” drew a good audience, and went 
exceedingly well. Chorus of the Italian opera 
reinforced by amateurs. Very enjoyable. 

April1. Amber Witch again; this time in 
the Drury Lane Theatre, my liking for the music 
confirmed, the generally favorable impression as 
to the work strengthened. 

April 3. Concert of the Vocal Association 
again, I am sorry to say; the less said about it 
the better ! 

April 8. Rehearsal of Beethoven’s great Mass 
in D, at Exeter hall. 

April 10. The Musical Society of London— 


its second concert of the season. See what a 

glorious programme : 
First Walpurgis Night. ...............c000 Mendelssobn 
Concerto in C, for pianoforte, solo by J. F. Barnett. Mozart 
Symphony, B flat, (4th)... .. 0.6... cece eee eee Beethoven 
Scena from ‘* Faust,” sung by Louisa Pyne........ Spohr 
Vocal Trio from ‘‘ Fair Rosmond”..,............ Barnett 
Overture, to ‘Chevy Uhace”’............ G. A. Macfarren 


The cantata (Walpurgis Night) given by this 
grand orchestra and a professional chorus of 80 
voices, was one of the finest successes, I have 
heard. The performance was worthy of the 
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poem. ’Twas superb. But what I paid special 
attention to was the difference of effect arising 
from the use of the English instead of the Ger- 
man language. The translation is by Wm. Bar- 
tholemew, a difficult thing to do, because the 
words are to fit music already composed, and be- 
cause Goethe makes such a variety of rhythm 
and so fits the sounds of his words to the sense. 
Upon the whole it is well done. The English 
version is far more singable than the German and 
the vocal effect much better than when I heard 
it by one of the best societies in Germany, 
—Stern’s. 

Take the opening solo and chorus, and see how 
much more easy the English words are to pro- 
nounce with a good tone than the German ones, 
in most of the lines. 

Now May again 

Breaks winter’s chain 

The bud and bloom are springing ; 
No snow is seen 

The vales are green 

The woodland choirs are singing ! 
Yon mountain height 

Ts win’try white 

Upon it we will gather 

Begin the ancient holy rite, 
Praise our Almighty Father 

In sacrifice 

The flame shall rise ; 

Thus blend our hearts together. 


Es lacht der Mai! 

Der Wald ist frei 

Von Kis und Reifgehange, 

Der Schnee ist fort 

Am griinen Ort 

Erschallen Lustgesiinge, 

Fin reiner Schnee 

Liegt auf der Hoh: 

Doch eilen wir nach oben 

Begehn den alten heil’gen Brauch 
Allvater dort zu loben, 

Die Flamme lodre durch den Rauch ! 
So wird das Herz erhoben. 

It is all nonsense for people to talk of our mo- 
ther tongue being so bad for singing. Of course 
if you undertake to sing the first chapter of 
Chronicles you will find hard work of it; but 
English lyric poetry —that which is lyric —is 
unequalled by any except that of the Latin lan- 
guages on the shores of the Meditteranean. If 
our singers would study English singing, or rather 
the English language for singing, as the French 
and Germans do their own tongues, we should 
soon cease to hear complaint and might hope to 
see the few Italian airs now sung to death in our 
concerts give way to the beautiful compositions, 
which I hear in London. One of these days 
when peace has come again and slavery ceases 
to bring about a commercial crisis every ten years, 
I hope that music will raise her head again in 
Boston, and that the “Walpurgis Night” may be 
studied and given even if far less beautifully than 
on this oceasion, 

I was told—I do not vouch for the correctness 
of the story—that twenty years ago or more, 
“Chevy Chase,” a melodrama, was to be brought 
out at one of the London theatres, but at the 
last moment there was no overture. The mana- 
ger applied to Macfarren; he undertook it; 
composed away for dear life ; copyist following 
close at his heels, and in a night, or so, the over- 
ture was finished. Hearing it but once I can 
only say that for style it struck me as a curious 





blending of Mendelssohn’s forms with those of 
Beethoven — as though one should write a poem 
one part like Longfellow, and another like Dr. 
Johnson’s “ London.” This is said not of the 
musical ideas but simply of the mode of treatment 
as it struck me at the close of a long concert in 
which we had so important a specimen of both 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven. 


a 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


J. §. Bach. 
(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“Drutscuer Mustk-ZEITUNG” OF VIENNA.) 


Arias from various Cantatas, with Piano-forte accompaniment, 
arranged by Ronert Franz Four sets (9 Alto, 9 Bass, 9 
Soprano, 9 Tenor Arias). Leipzig: F. Whiatling ; Boston: 
0. Ditson & Co. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


It would be worth the while to form an idea, 
from the sources themselves, of the state in which 
Bach found the religious Aria. The examination 
would no doubt show in a much clearer light the 
new shape it received from him, and probably 
would lead to the conclusion, that what went be- 
fore him scarcely deserves mention in comparison 
with his,—as may indeed be maintained with 
perfect right of all the other spheres of his ac- 
tivity. For it becomes gradually more apparent, 
that only a very small part of German music be- 
fore Bach, great as its historical worth may be, 
yields any lasting artistic interest. Hence the 
historical-critical introduction to these Arias must 
be left to men approved in such researches; a 
few remarks only may be here in place, suggested 
by the work itself which lies before us. 

As regards the architectural structure of these 
Arias, they consist, not always to be sure, but 
commonly of three parts: the anterior, middle 
and concluding sentence. The anterior and con- 
cluding sentence are often, especially in broadly 
laid out arias, the same — which is indicated by 
the Da capo; at least they are often very like 
to one another, except that the conclud- 
ing sentence contain significant heighten- 
ings, embellishments, &c., but even in these 
the Ritornel commonly returns unaltered at the 
close. The anterior sentence usually consists of 
two clauses, frequently preceded, after the Ritor- 
nel, by a short attacking phrase of the voice asit 
were. They move in the Tonic and one of the 
related keys, most commonly the Dominant ; the 
parallel key (Relative Minor) is reserved for the 
middle sentence ; this too is commonly two-fold, 
though not always, for general exhaustive rules 
can only be approximately applied to Bach’s 
thoroughly free artistic method, which is bound 
to no absolute formula. The second part of the 
Aria seldom forms a sharp antithesis to the first ; 
the principal motive is copiously used—especially 
in the accompaniment —but freely modified in 
various ways; the newly added matter often can 
be scarcely called an independent motive, and is 
seldom wrought out on its own account. Here, 
as elsewhere, Bach proceeds with an astonishing 
economy, which makes, however, always the im- 
pression of exuberant fulness; for he knows how 
to spin out his ideas so broadly, to put them in 
such striking connections with one another, to 
metamorphose them so variously, and and above 
all to win fron them continually such new sides 
by ever new melodic turns in the voice part, 
that once for all, one comes to feel, that this plas- 
tic faculty is inexhaustible and inimitable. 

We can trust the master, who made every 
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means of Art serve an ideal end, for proceeding 
very carefully and according to fixed principles 
in the choice of solo voices for his texts; although 
it is difficult to state precisely, what those princi- 
ples were. But the deep and labored thought, 
which we already find in the composition 
of the texts for his Cantatas—and it seems to be 
beyond doubt that he took the most active part 
in that himself—justifies us in the most unquali- 
fied confidence on this point. This much it may 
be permitted to say in general: that the text for 
Tenor and Soprano airs have, in the average, a 
more personal, more purely lyrical character, 
than those for the Bass and Alto airs, in which 
frequently a reflective or rhetorical moment only 
melts into a lyric flow by means of the music. 
But it can be more confidently maintained, that 
the Bass arias contain the most dramatic life ; 
the Tenor, the most brilliant psychological musi- 
eal dialectics ; the alto, the nfost.tranquil depth 
and clearness ; the soprandthe most fervent, in- 
ward glow of feeling. Bach is in fact a perfect 
master in showing the distinctive character of 
every voice, in respecting its compass and in 
placing its most brilliant and effective portions in 
the foreground. To be sure, the excessively 
high pitch of our instruments occasions almost 
insurmountable difliculties, especially to the 
Tenor arias ; but Bach is not responsible for that ; 
consider on the contrary the thoroughly peculiar 
stamp, which, in the cantilena as well as in the 
figured work, distinguishes an Alto absolutely 
from a Bass aria; this goes so far, the even the 
harmonic relation, which the voice part (accord- 
ing as it lies in a higher or lower stratum) sus- 
tains to the accompaniment, is always taken into 
consideration, and hence in a Tenor air, for in- 
stance, a very diflerent sonority is intended, than 
ina Soprano air. This becomes most clear if 
you attempt to apply to these airs the direction 
now so much in vogue: “ for Soprano or Tenor,” 
&e.; the air sounds, to be sure, but its impression 
is incomparably weaker, than when it is left to 
its own proper organ. On the other hand, there 
need be less hesitation about allowing Alto arias 
to be sung by a rich mezzo-soprano voice, and 
the Bass arias by a Baritone; since with Bach 
neither the Alto nor the Bass voice seeks its rich- 
est development in the deep tones; it is only 
from some special motive that it descends occas- 
ionally from the middle height. 

But let us take a look at last into the work it- 
self and allow it to speak to us by some examples. 
We will select—without any special particularity 
—one from each set, and try to analyze it, well 
aware of the insurmountable limits to the ex- 
pressive power of words, where music is the sub- 
ject. It will be necessary to adduce numerous 
citations; these of course cannot make the com- 
parison of the work itself superfluous, but are 
designed as much as possible to prompt and fur- 
ther it. 


From the Nine Alto arias, which appeared first, 
we select No. 6,* out of the Whitsantide Cantata ; 
O ewiges Feuer, O Ursprung der Liebe (“O eter- 
nal fire, O wellspring of Love”). The aria forms 
the middle point of the Cantata, in which at first a 
a powerful chorus prays to God, the eternal source 
of Love, that he may fill and enkindle the hearts 
of men: “ We desire, O most high to be thy tem- 
ple.” Whereupon a Tenor recitative reminds 
the Lord of his sure promise, repeats the prayer 
and adds: 
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“ Ein solch erwahlter Heiligthum 
Hat selbst den héchsten Rahn.” 
(Such a chosen sanctuary 

Has even the highest honor). 

And at this point our Alto Aria connects it- | 
self: 

“ Well done, ve good and faithful servants 

Whom God hath called to homes above, 

What earthly crown so worth possessing, 

What wealth of everlasting blessing 

And all from Him whose name is Love. 

It sets out—certainly on purpose—in A 
major. Bach isa very fine character-painter of 
the keys; and that he allows himself to be de- 
termined in his choice of keys by no law but the | 
nature of his texts, is proved (for example) by 
the fact, that he commences the Cantatata: Du 
Hirte Israel (“Thou Shepherd of Israel,” ) in G 
major, and ends it in A major. The Ritornel 
or symphony, which, as is often the case, sums 
up briefly the leading movements of the Aria, 
begins with a tender and lovely cantilena, which 
floats up and down through 2 bars over the bass 
which lies in the Tonic, pulsing in equal quaver 
beats; and in such a manner, that the upper as 
well as the middle parts move in octaves; but the 
latter, reversing the motives, cross the former. 
(A)+ 

The rich fullness of tone here developed, 
makes palpable to sense, as it were, the multi- 
plied blessing and blissfulness which streams 
through the “ anserwdhiten Seelen” (“chosen 
souls,” in the Boston edition: “ good and faithful 
servants.”) Then in ever richer and lovelier 
forms the rythmical design of the leading motive 
develops and extends itself the more, that in the 
second halt of the introduction we pass suddenly 
into the Dominant key (E major) and make a 
close in that; then by a swift transition to the 
Tonic the entrance of the voice part is prepared. 
First, in a short section it simply brings out the 
leading motive and endsin the Dominant. Then, 
starting again with the same motive in E major, 
it draws the hitherto so quiet bass into emulous, 
fluctuating motion like its own; new and bolder 
wave lines appear too in the upper part of the 
accompaniment. (B). 

A lengthier development, in which the accom- 
paniment repeats the second part of the Ritornel, 
gives the voice free room to unfold itself, at first 
in shorter, then in ever broader and more com- 
pound melismata (melodic phrases). Already 
the accompaniment has found an end, while the 
voice, barely supported by a pair of tones to fill 
out, takes still another upward flight and then 
sinks softly down upon the Dominant. (C.) 

The most wonderful freedom and dexterity is 
shown in the independence, with which Bach sets 
off his voice part against the accompaniment ; he 
lets it go free, as it were, and then he weaves it 
in with the accompaniment again most intimate- 
ly. Frequently the voice goes with the accom- 
paniment ; but quite as frequently is, as they say, 
“written in” (interpolated). Here nothing seems 
to have been impossible to him. Not only in the 
Arias is he never at a loss, how to write into the 
full organic harmony of the accompaniment a 
melodious, beautifully conducted, characteristic 
voice part—but even in the choruses, where there 
are four voices, we meet this phenomenon. 
When we think what inexorable powers the vocal 
organ and the text are, and when we see the 





clearness, ease, correctness in which all stands 


before us, we cannot sufliciently admire the mas- 
tery, with which Bach has wrought. Instead of 
many other examples, often much more artfully 
constructed, the one just cited will illustrate 
what we mean. 

A longer.interlude, again ending in E_ major, 
forms the conclusion of the anterior sentence and 
at the same time the transition tothe middle sen- 


tence: Wer kann ein qrésser Heil erwiihlen, &e. | 
(* What earthly crown so worth pessessing.”) | 


It consists of two parallel clauses, with an inter- 
Inde between them; the first in F sharp minor, 
the second in C sharp minor, but both concluding 
with a free modification of the principal motive. 
They were originally accompanied only by the 
organ and the basso continuo; hence the voice 
moves here in a more free and characteristic 
manner, almost like recitative, which corresponds 
completely to the interrogative form of the first 
two lines of the text, even outwardly, according 
to the rising and falling of the voice. But the 
paralellism does not prevent, that the second 
clause should contain heightened reproductions 
of the first, which are already significantly indi- 
cated by the interrupting interlude. For here, 
in the middle point of the whole Aria, the sim- 
plest element of the leading motive 


Se et 
3,8 ews aera 

See fee STO 
+ v a, 


urged itself gradually upward and thus brings 
the highest energy of expression into the aria. 
(EB). 

Who can fail to remark, in this middle sentence, 
the depth and freedom with which Bach inter- 
prets his text? Most others would perhaps have 
employed here for the first time the whole wealth 
of melody and the greatest fullness of tone in the 
accompaniment to the words: Wer kann des 
Seqens Menge Zihlen. (* What wealth of 
everlasting blessing,”) &c., in order to represent 
them as sensuously as possible. Bach never de- 
scends to soulless word-painting ; whatever of 
that sort you seem to find in him is always more 
symbolical, more deep and musically logical, than 
may appear at first sight. He describes the seen 
and palpable beatitude of the “chosen souls” 
with such richness of color, such sweetness as to 
excite the deepest longing; but so soon as the 
question arises about the magnitude, the wealth, 
the source of the blessing, he lets the accompani- 
ment become silent, man sinks into pensive con- 
templation; and who could overlook now the 
painful feature which the interlude just cited in- 
troduces into the midst of it ? 

But this cannot be the last of it; the fullness 
of inward peace gushes forth anew in yet more 
tender and voluptuous melodies. By a free re- 
entrance of the leading motive, we are trans- 
ported back with glad surprise into the ground- 
tone of feeling, which the concluding sentence, 
heightening and expanding, conducts now to its 
goal. This third sentence moves throughout in 
A major; its second clause, which the anterior 
sentence had in the Dominant, returns now to 
Tonic ; so that by its higher place in the scale it 
acquires a heightened expression, which reaches 
its goal and acme in a beautiful eestatic cadence. 
(F). 

Apart from all the fine traits, only obvious to a 
close examination and a technically sharpened 
eye, this aria, by [its magical sound, its wondrous 
lovely and caressing melody, its thoroughly poetic 





temper, can be sure of a marked impression even 
upon quite unmusical persons, provided that the 
piano-player knows how to loose the magic charm 
locked up in it. For the piano part is not with- 
out its difficulty ; but who can talk of difficulty, 
with such reward in prospect ? 


* No. 1, of the 8 Alto Airs, as published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co, 

+ The letters A, B, &e., refer to the numerical illustrations, 
which may be given with the last number of thisarticle Our 
readers meanwhile can refer to the aria itself, published as 


above stated. 
(To be continued.) 


«woe a 


(Translated from the French of Scupo for the Musical Times.) 


Dramatic Music. 

Many theories are formed upon musie and par- 
ticularly on dramatic music. There is no sort of 
vagary which is not indulged, particularly in Ger- 
many, in regard to this admirable art, which 
touches upon such delicate questions, and which, 
at the same time, is not understood but by a 
small number of good intellects. Nothing is 
easier than to build chimerical and pretentious 
systems npon the works of a Mozart or a Rossini, 
to glance over with a bird's-eye view, the history 
of the art, to bring together glorious names, and 
strangely mingle them, with impunity, because 
the public, very ignorant in such matters, is not 
there to contradict or disprove you. But TI dare 
to affirm anew that nothing is more difficult than 
to form a good judgment upon the composition of 
a master, to seize its true et and to assign 
it an incontestible rank in the hierarchy of the 
works of the human mind. Snecess does not suf- 
fice to give measure of the durable merit of a 
musical composition ; for I can cite such an opera, 
Ttalian, German, or French, which has had more 
than a hundred representations without having a 
note of it remain in the memory of the following 
generation. Who knows anything now-a-days of 
La Cosa rara of Martini, which, however, dispu- 
ted the success of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro? 
It is a certain sign of the decadence of the age 
to pretend to exact from an art like music or 
painting effects of a false profundity, which it is 
not in its essence to produce. It is form which 
reveals the intellect and the sentiment which ani- 
mates it; and without form, which ought first to 
please my senses, it is in vain for you to invite 
me to reflect and meditate long on a picture or a 
score which does not exhibit the particular beau- 
ties I have the right to seek. Let us beware of 
this hollow German symbolism which indulges in 
such dark reasonings in matters of art, and 
which thinks it sees in everything obscure, un- 
pleasant or incomprehensible, a superior concep- 
tion to a work brilliant with light, which speaks 
to all, and which expresses the truth through the 
medium of beauty, without which there are no 
fine arts, above all, music. I don’t go to the the- 
atre to attend a course of metaphysics, or medi- 
tate upon the government of empires and the 
mysteries of Providence. I go to enjoy a deli- 
cate pleasure, a moral pleasure without doubt, 
but hidden under the attractive forms of poetry 
and art. It is from Germany, and contempora- 
neous Germany, that has come to us this abstruse 
and barbarous theory of a pretended spiritualistic 
music, a music so sublime that it goes beyond the 
empire of sound, if we must believe the demi- 
poets of Leipzig or Berlin, and surpasses the 
senses and intelligibility. It is by such absurdi- 
ties that they have sought to explain certain 
equivocal passages in the last compositions of 
Beethoven, and to ring the changes upon the 
miserable productions of the poor imitators of 
this great genius. Shall I say my whole thought ? 
I begin to throw off the too heavy weight of the 
false profundity of German estheticism, and I 
have begun to prefer a limpid, healthful page of 
Descartes or Pascal to the nebulous pathos of the 
pantheists beyond the Rhine. . 

An opera should satisfy two essential conditions 
to merit a rank among the great works of art. 
The music must be imprinted with the general 
character of the story to which it is adapted; it 
must express the characteristics of the dominant 
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No. 7. CHORUS. 


Allegro maestoso e molto vivace. M.M. J — 96. 
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characters; it must paint the struggle of great 

assions by the means proper to it ; it must adapt 
itself, in fact, to the laws of verisimilitude and 
dramatic logic without ever forgetting that it is 
poetry, and cannot descend to material imitations 
too much extended, without losing its prestige, 
and compromising its power over the heart and 
imagination of men. This first condition of gen- 
eral truth being fulfilled, and it is not the most 
difficult, there remain, pure music, beauty of lan- 
guage, elegance of form, simplicity of means, 
delicacy of detail, nobleness of melody, richness 
of coloring and_ instrumentation, everything 
which tends to the dramatic illusion, but which 
outlives representation; in short, style, which 
gives permanence to a musical composition as it 
does to a poem, and which constitutes the eternal 
charm of great works. The most impressive 
drama, the most powerful lyric conception put 
effectively upon the stage are works of an infe- 
rior order without style which consecrates them, 
and alone ensures them the admiration of pos- 
terity. Let one read the score of Don Giovanni, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Der Freyschiitz, Oberon, even 
the Vestale of Spontini, who was not, however, a 
great musician, and in the dead letter of these 
fine dramas, so vital upon the stage, one will find 
a musical poetry by turns vigorous, powerful, ex- 
quisite, profound, with the only profundity which 
it belongs to the fine arts to reveal, that of sen- 
timent and grace. Be a philosopher if you will; 
but be one as a creative artist, hke Poussin, in 
speaking the language of the gods. 


Do you wish a shining example of the doctrine 
which we maintain here, of what one has the 
right to exact from a dramatic composition to 
warrant its classification among the rare chefs 
d’eeuvre which please the learned as well as the 
ignorant, and which make an epoch in the history 
of art? Go and see William Tell, the marvel of 
our time. From the overture, which is a true 
picture, as clear as day, as transparent as light, 
as colored as night where the scenes occur, you 
are informed of the character of the story which 
is to be told you—a heroic and pastoral drama, 
where the divine sentiment of love of country 
predominates; and the poet tells you this in an 
admirable language, which at once charms the 
most inexperienced ears, which seizes upon the 
imagination, and touches the feelings. Then 
comes that colossal introduction, where a thousand 
episodes mingle, without the musical discourse 
being ever weakened or interrupted, a vast Ker- 
messe, where the coloring of Rubens shines with 
a distinctiveness of form which the Flemish 
painter never knew. Need I cite all the beauties 
of this marvellous chef-d’ceuvre, the duet of Ar- 
nold and William, so vigorous, so melodic and 
always musical, the air of Matilda, Sombres fo- 
rets, whence exhales an exquisite sentiment of 
nature, serene and bright as it is dreamed of by 
poets of the south, and the duet which follows 
between the two lovers with so chaste and pro- 
found a tenderness? In the opinion of all musi- 
cians and connoisseurs, there exists nothing on 
the stage comparable to the second act of Wil- 
liam Tell for united dramatic truth and musical 
beauty. The chorus, in which the sons of Switz- 
erland swear to live free and to exterminate the 
traitors among them, isa thing absolutely sur- 
prising ; and as to the trio for three male voices, 
known to all the world, I do not think that there 
is a piece of dramatic music where the pathetic 
expression has ever been pushed so far without 
ever forgetting the beauty of language which it 
belongs to art always to utter. The trio in Wil- 
liam Tell can be put beside the masked trio in 
Don Giovanni. T will not continue this arid enu- 
meration of the beauties of William Tell, which 
the whole world knows by heart. Some day or 
other I will perhaps attempt a more complete 
examination of the author of so many chefs 
deuvre. Take the score of William Tell only, 
reduced to the simple proportions of a piano ac- 
companiment, that is to say, despoiled of the 
coloring of its instrumentation, the prestige of 
stage effect, and all the powerful accessions of a 
good performance. You will be even more sur- 
prised at a nearer view of those limpid, large 
simple, vigorous melodies, which live by their 





own life, accessible to all voices, intelligible to all 
the world, those duets, choruses, concerted pieces 
of a construction so simple, a harmony so new, so 
picturesque, so natural, those admirable modula- 
tions which are born from the development of 
the idea whose form they vivify, and which are 
not the cold artifice of an impotence which 
changes a key because it cannot change the 
theme. When a great dramatic composition can 
undergo this ordeal of pure art with impunity, 
and after having moved the crowd assembled in 
the theatre, retain sufficient internal vitality to 
charm the individual connoisseur, and everywhere 
spreads the sentiment which animates it, it is the 
indelible mark of a great work. Joseph of Mé- 
hul, Za Dame Blanche, Le Pré aux Clercs, Zam- 
pa, Le Domino Noir, Fra Diavolo and almost all 
the ingenious and piquant labors of M. Auber, 
are in different degrees, musical compositions suf- 
ficiently pure and vivacious to exist without the 
prestige of representation. Dramatic truth, of 
which people are so jealous now-a-days, is after 
all only a qualification in lyric drama secondary 
to beauty, abundance and originality of purely 
musical ideas, which alone classify and consecrate 
great works. I once knew a professor of music 
who read the holy fathers of the church and the 
Somme of Saint Thomas to make the fools and 
demi-connoisseurs believe that he drew thence 
the inspiration necessary for his high mission. 
If he had known his business, he would never 
have had recourse to such stratagems. Let us 
be certain then: to create great works in the arts 
and in poetry it is not absolutely necessary to 
know how to read the Mechanique Céleste of La- 
place; it is sufficient to possess the genius of 
Mozart, of Weber, or of Rossini. 





An Hour with Meyerbeer. 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HIS VIEWS OF 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 





(Corresponden-e of the Evening Post.) 
MEYERBEER’S REPUTATION. 

Berun, June, 1861. 

The distinguished composer of the “ Huguenots 
has occupied a prominent position in the musical 
world for so long a t:me that his name and reputa- 
tion are beginning to savor of the traditionary past, 
while, at the same, in the composition of his later 
works, he manifests all the vigor and activity of the 
actual present. The last generation were quite as 
much delighted as is the rising one with ‘ Robert le 
Diable,” and the newspapers and magazines of a 
quarter of a century ago talk with fond enthusiasm 
of the great singers who in their day took part in 
its performance, and who now are either dead and 
buried, or have retired from the stage to a life of pri- 
vate obscurity. Who has not heard of the effects 
produced by Levasseur, when he played Bertram ? 
and even Jenny Lind’s first appearance as Alice at 
London dates back some fourteen years. Rossini, 
also, though still living, enjoys a traditionary reputa 
tion, for with his operas are associated the names of 
such artists as Rubini, Lablache, Persiani, Pasta and 
Malibran, all of whom belonging to a time which 
has passed away. Indeed, at so early an age do real 
musical geniuses begin to develope their powers and 
to reap their harvest of fame, that it seems difficult 
to remember that neither Meyerbeer nor Rossini can 
be now really called old men, and that Bellini and 
Donizetti, had they not died so young, would at this 
day have been hut little past the prime of life, with 
ye eyes undimmed and their natural force una- 

ated. 


MEYERBEER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


But while the gentle author of “ La Sonnambula ” 
and the delicate composer of “Lucia” have left 
only their works and their memories, and while the 
swan of “ Pesaro ” has for many years ceased to put 
music on paper, the industrious man to whom we 
owe “Robert” and the “ Prophete” continues to 
work steadily and faithfully. He is not a rapid com- 
poser. While an Italian would write fifty, Meyer- 
beer would write but one opera—spending, for in- 
stance, eight years on the “Prophete.” But then 
how noble has been the result of this plodding toil! 
Meyerbeer has not written a single weak opera. 
Every one, though different in outline and coloring, 
is a noble monument to his genius; and while each 
is in itself too complete a work to be heard to advan- 
tage in any other state than that of perfect complete- 
ness, yet the gems which best bear to be detached are 
models in their way. What more touching than the 





Ah mon fils—what more inspiring than the Corona- 
tion March of the Prophete! What more majestic 
than the old Chorale, more quaint than the Pif/-paff, 
or more thrilling than the Valentine and Raoul duet 
in the “ Huguenots”! What air has been oftener 
sung by cultivated artisis than the famous Robert toi 
que j'aime, and what concerted piece is more effective 
than the concluding trio of “ Robert le Diable’’? 
And “L’Etoile du Nord,” though less generally 
known, is replete with delicious melodies, both of 
the andante and bravura styles. These are all, in 
every sense of the word, grand operas ; and after 
they have brought the composer, it might be said, al- 
most an immortality of fame. lo! he turns away 
from the monarchs and splendors of these themes 
to take up a libretto of the loves of simple shepherds 
and weaves about it the delicious music of the “ Par- 
don de Ploermel.” 
HIS RESIDENCE. 

With such a man as the creator of all these mor- 
ceaux it would be indeed a privilege to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance; and I gladly availed myself, 
while in Berlin recently, of an opportunity of call- 
ing on Meyerheer, especially as he had honored me 
with his card of private invitation. As is usual 
abroad with even the wealthiest, he occupies a suite 
of rooms and not a whole house. The mansion—an 
elegant and princely one—like all the larger resi- 
dences in the Prussian capital, is at the open piazza 
at the end of the Unter-den-Linden, and is the second 
house from the magnificent Brandenbourg Gate, 
through which the Berlinese reach their large public 
park, which lies just outside the city walls. Meyer- 
beer’s rooms are on what we would call the third, 
but what is known in European houses as the second 
story. There is no name on the lower door, but af- 
fixed to the wall at the foot of the third flight of 
stairs is a porcelain plate bearing in neat letters the 
one word “ Meyerbeer.” 

A ring of the bell brought to the door a neat Ger- 
man maid-servant, who took my card to her master, 
quickly returning to usher me in. Passing through 
a long dark entry I was shown into a well-furnished 
square apartment, and welcomed in French by a 
small man apparently about sixty years old, of Jew- 
ish features, round stooping shoulders and green 
spectacles. It was Meyerbeer. 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

If not an Adonis in appearance, I found him to 
be—what is after all much more agreeable—a perfect 
gentleman. He showed no assumption of conde- 
secension, no haughtiness of manner, no affectation 
of eccentricity—nothing which would mtimate that 
his natural simplicity and geniality had been at all 
affected by the praises which have for so many years 
been ringing in his ears. After the usual salutations 
were over Meverbeer berran to speak with interest of 
affair in the United States. Like most Europeans, 
his sympathies were with the North in the dreaded 
struggle ; he heartily expressed his regret that diffi- 
culties had occurred, and that the land which was to 
liberal Europe at once the type and realization of 
national liberty, shonld be the scene of fraternal dis- 
cord and bloody warfare. From this was the con- 
versation turned upon musical affairs in our country, 
in regard to which, indeed, I found Meyerbeer not as 
well informed as might have heen expected. He at 
first remembered only the name of Maretzek among 
the laborers in our musical vineyard. 

MEYERBEER ON AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 

“ And was there not a Monsieur Free?” he added 
soon, “‘ who wrote some operas ¢ ” 

“ You mean, I suppose, William H. Fry 7?” 

“ Oui, c’est le méme. 1s he living yet?” 

“ Yes, he is alive. Turned his attention some time 
ago to politics ; became a popular stump orator, and 
is now the Secretary to the American Legation at 
Turin.” 

“Ah! Then he don’t compose any more. Who 
is your best American composer now ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose Mr. Bristow must have the 
palm.” 

‘Who do yon say—Breestau? Is he a German ?” 

“No, an American—George W. Bristow.” And 
after I had said this Meyerbeer repeated the name 
several times, as if to get it by heart. 

“He has written several oratorios,” I added, 
“and an English opera, ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ which 
has been performed in New York.” 

“Ts the plot from Washington Irving’s story ?”’ 
asked Meyerheer, and the reply being in the affirma- 
tive, he added: ‘‘I knew well Monsieur Irving. 
He was a most amiable and delightful man. He 
called on me once in Paris, and I also met hima 
long time ago in Spain. But he is dead. Then 
there is another American novelist, whom I have 
only known through his works—1 mean Cooper. Is 
he living yet ?” 
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HIS VIEWS OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


This question being answered, and the interlocutor 
duly informed as to the facts of the case, the con- 
vérsation suddenly turned again to political affairs, 
and Meyerbeer asked with much curiosity about 
President Lincolu and his antecedents. The brief 
biography I gave of the rail-splitter, and especially 
the fact that he had risen from the position of a flat- 
hoatman to that cf President, seemed to greatly in- 
terest the composer. ‘ Quell’ energie!” he said ad- 
miringly. 

Then followed some shrewd inquiries as to the 
existence of a copyright law in America, and the 
rights of American publishers to print foreign music 
without paying the author. Tle was not aware that 
his *Dinorah”’ had been published in Boston, but had 
heard of its performance in New Orleans, and of the 
success of Adelina Patti therein. ‘Is this Pattia 
fine singer?” he asked, and my next duty was to 
give a history of this charming young prima donna, 
who was at that time singing mith great ec/at at the 
Covent Garden theatre, London. Then came ques- 
tioning as to the European singers who had visited 
America. Carl Formes had personally given him 
some account of his experience there, and as other 
singers who had crossed the ocean were mentioned- 
Meyerbeer expressed his opinion of their merits, 
La Grange he deemed an aimost unsurpassed vocal- 
ist, a careful actress and a perfect lady. Bosio was 
finished and elegant, bnt so cold! Alboni’s superi- 
ority as a contralto was readily acknowledged, and 
others were pleasantly spoken of, while Fraa Lucca, 
the then reigning favorite at the Berlin Opera-Honse, 
came in for a share of his kindly appreciation. He 
then invited me into the next room, a long apartment 
with four windows looking on the street front. In 
the centre, on a platform raised at least a foot above 
the floor, stood a grand piano oper and strewn with 
sheets of music. Directly ever the key-board, yet 
leaving plenty of space to play on the keys, was ar- 
ranged an odd little desk, on which lay an inkstand, 

ens and unfinished manuscript music. This was 

leyerbeer’s work-berch ; here he composed his 
great works, while the unfinished manuscript I saw 
was part of a cantata for the next grand concert to 
be given before the Prussian Court. 


HIS LIBRARY, ETC. 

He opened his musical library, which occupied 
one end of the room, and showed me its contents, 
consisting principally of various editions of his own 
works, while on the upper shelves were a number of 
bandles tied up in brown paper. 

“ Those,” said he, pointing at the bundles, “ are 
my compositions which have never been printed— 
cantatas, operas, and oratorios,” 

“But T hope they will be printed soon,” 

“T don’t know,” he answered ; ‘ ¢a depend ;”’ and 
with a French shrug of his shoulders he closed the 
doors of the library and showed me the pictures, 
chiefly portraits of musical celebrities, which adorned 
the walls of the room Before the portrait of Son- 
tag he lingered with delight. ‘ Here,” said he, “is 
the singer of the century —poor Sontag, who died in 
Mexico.” Of Jenny Lind he also spoke very highly, 
as of Roger, Lisat, and Thalberg. Donizetti and 
Bellini he had known personally, and seemed to hold 
them in deep regard, both as men and as musicians. 
And so with pleasant chat the the moments glided 
away, until I rose to leave, unwilling to depart, but 
not wishing to trespass on the time of my distin- 
guishea host. A warm invitation to visit him again, 
and counsel to come to Berlin in the winter, when 
the musical season was at its height, closed an inter- 
view so agreeable to me. 

Meyerbeer is the At 
Prussia, and in virtue o 


lmeister to the King of 
at office is obliged to live 
about six months of the year in Berlin; but he pre- 
fers Paris, and passes most of his time there. Wher- 
ever he goes, in refined society he is welcome; for 
besides that interest which all must feel in the per- 
sonality of lhe individual who has given to the world 
those marvellous works—the Prophete, the Hugue- 
nots, Robert le Diable, L’Etoile du Mord and Dino- 
rah—Meyerbeer renders himself attractive by his 
sprightly conversation and his unaffected and agree- 
able manners. W.F. W. 





Criticism. 

“For the sake, or rather for the purses, of the ar- 
tists in Paris, M. Fiorentino, the well-known writer 
of the Moniteur and the Constitutionnel, has been 
discharged by Count Persigny. It is said that this 
man drew every vear some tw enty thousand dollars 
from the ‘ celebrities’ in Paris.” 

We cut the above from the Boston Post. Tt isa 
text from which some sage conclusions may be 
drawn regarding the calibre and the value of French 
criticism. Here is a man who is the so-called critic 





of two leading journals of Paris. He stands with 
his pen in one hand, while the itching palm of the 
other is spread to catch the black mail of the poor 
artists who are seeking fame and fortune. The MJn- 
iteur and the Constitutionnel will have a so-called cri- 
tique on these artists. Will it be the opinion of a 
well-balanced mind ; the impartial sentence of a clear 
headed judge? No! It will be a glowing puff or a 
deprecatory trifle, in proportion to the golden titilla- 
tion of that outspread palm. 

We hear foreigners in this country boast of the 
educated critics of the continental papers, while our 
thinkers and writers are spoken of with vontempt. 
We know from the flippant arrogance of some Eng- 
lish journals, and the utter silence of Parisian jour- 
nals, that American criticism is thought to be worth- 
less. But while the principal journals of Paris are 
supplied by so-called critiques, which are merely the 
boughten puffs of a mercenary stipendiary, Ameri- 
can journals, as a whole, contain the real, honest, 
thoughtful judgment of the writers who treat of music. 
They may, at times, show unfamiliarity, sometimes 
a venial writer may prostitute his pen to vulgar 
flattery or undeserved blame, some obscure journal 
may be the vehicle of vulgar pomposity ; but it is 
certainly true that the leading journals of America 
are, as a whole, the exponents of a straight forward, 
honest, hearty, manly criticism. We have looked 
over many foreign journals, to find matter for our 
own, that might bear translation, and have been sur- 
prised at the lack of descriptive criticism which they 
show. When we read that one of the principal crit- 
ies of the principal European city is a black mail 
writer, who fleeces the artists that fall into his hands, 
and puffs for pay, we may well doubt the value of 
Paris criticism, and be better impressed with the sin 
cerity of what emanates from America.— Boston 
Musical Times. 
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Lonpon, July 22. 

Speaking of the concerts, it will not do to omit the 
old PuirnarmMonic Society, now that we have 
spoken of the “ New.’’ A famous lighthouse in the 
distance has that been for many a by-gone year to the 
poor Yankee all afloat in vague, unsatisfied musical 
wants, and longing for such terra firma as he read in 
English journals of those “ Philharmonic’’ feasts, 
with their two whole Symphonies each night, their 
Concertos, Overtures, and extracts from great operas 
by great singers. The old Society played an impor- 
tant and most useful part in its day, and great was 
the prestige thereof, vear after year and decade after 
decade, while it stood (to speakers of the English 
tongue), alone in its glory. It has had Symphonies 
composed for it by some of the greatest masters in 
music ; the Dit majores of the German Olympus have 
courted inspiration to its order, and some of their 
best things have been first produced before a public 
in its halls. But now, since rival organizations have 
sprung up — one, two, perhaps we should say three ; 
now that the “New Philharmonie ” has hardened 
into bone and sinew by annual persistency, and the 
young “Musical Society of London” takes such 
formidable strides (many say that its orchestra is the 
best of all—I have not been to one of its concerts, 
but only to its very sociable and pleasant and exsthe- 
tic “ Conversazione”’) ; now that there is a “ Musical 
Art Union ” too, which has its orchestra, and which 
plays Schumann as well as “ the old fogies,” thus 
having an eye, shrewdly or not, to ‘the Future,” it 
is no longer the Philharmonic by the undivided vote, 
and enjoys the distinction of being (among the critics 
of the Press) the best abused Society in London. 
Yet certainly, to judge from its last concert, that of 
June 24, it seems to hold its own quite well. The 
only thing about it which T could have wished much 
better was the rather small and gloomy looking hall 
in which it was held. Hanover Square Rooms are 
fashionable, and have perhaps to the habitués a 
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charm, in that the scent of the roses (of past musical 
bangnets) lingers there still ; but they are not to be 
compared for light and beauty to St. James’s Hall, 
and cannot hold half as many people as the Boston 
Music Hall. ‘There was no sign of flagging inter- 
est; on the contrary, an eager audience, crowding 
the room to the doors; a fashionable one too — is 
not the Society “under the immediate patronage of 
Her Majesty and of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort?” The programme, too, was a fine one, 
made up of things that never can cease to be good, 
if it did lack the interest of novelty ; the conductor 
was no less a person than “ Professor STERNDALE 
Bennett, Mus. Doc.” ; the performances were all 
of sterling merit ; and a venerable corypheus among 
classical pianists and composers, on a visit from Ger- 
many among the scenes and comrades of his old la- 
bors, had come to pay a tribute to the old Society, 
in which he had played a distinguished part, by per- 
forming one of his most important compositions, as 
well as to receive a most enthusiastic tribute in re- 
turn — and this perhaps was one chief secret of the 
eager crowd that night. For the programme, here 


it is : 
Part I. 
Sinfonia (La Reine de France). ......-..sesseeeeeeeees Taydn 
Aria, Signora Guerrabella, ‘* Bel raggio ” (Semmiramide) ae 
ossin 
Concerto, violin, Terr Strauss. .... 26.0. .0e- eee eee meonen 
Recit , ( *‘La Dea di tutti i cor’’ Mr Tennant, (T!Giura- 
Aria, “Balle adorata incognita’ { mento ..... Mercadante 
Concerto in @ minor, pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles. ... . Moscheles 
Part IT. 
Sinfonia in C minor. ........ sees seeececcsvecceces Beethoven. 
Duetto, ** LA ci darem,”’ Signora Guerrabella and Signor 
Steller (D>n Gfovanni). ........ cece cece eee erences Mozart 
Overture (Jubilee). .....cceccecsccccccccevccveccsnocs Weber 


The Symphonies were finely played ; although the 
glorious C minor was certainly not up to the incom- 
parable performance of it which I had heard at the 
Gewandhaus in Leipzig. Beethoven’s great violin 
Concerto would be a capital feature in any concert ; 
the execution was rather too mechanical, but firm, 
accurate and true; the player’s two cadenzas were 
more elaborate than happy. The singing does not 
leave a vivid impression ; so that it was probably 
neither very bad nor very good. Naturally the cli- 
max of interest with the audience was the appearance 
of the veteran Moscheles. It is sixteen years since 
he assumed his present important post in the Con- 
servatoriam at Leipzig, after a residence of more 
than a quarter of a century in London, where he 
had done much for the Philharmonic Society, much 
to build up a sound classical taste in England. His 
influence upon the whole history of pianoforte music» 
since the time of Beethoven, has been perhaps as 
great as that of any man. While he has been one 
of the foremost interpreters of Beethoven, while he 
has composed Concertos, Sonatas, the ‘“‘ Hommage a 
Handel,” and such solid things, he is also called with 
truth the real originator of the ‘‘ bravura ” or “ fan- 
tasia”” style, which has run away with so many fa- 
mous virtuosos, and run out, leaving their fame noth- 
ing lasting to repose on, — nothing like, for instance, 
this Concerto in G minor, in the interpretation of 
which the old master seemed that evening to renew 
his youth. Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
his playing were astonishing and might have been 
the despair of many a younger virtuoso of the high- 
est pretensiors, not that the thing was mechanically 
as whole as it might once have been ; that there were 
no threadbare places; that nerve and muscle quite 
kept pace with clear conception, and never dropped 
anote. But in elegance and fineness of expression, 
in all the lights and shades, in the lending of exquis- 
ite point and finish to the least details, so as to make 
all significant, it was wonderful; and there was an 
animating life and spirit in the whole, as if we had 
the master in one of his best hours. The composi- 
tion indeed was not that of a Beethoven, a Mozart, 
a Mendelssohn, or a Chopin, in point of imaginative 
genius; the orchestra played but a secondary and 
comparatively uninteresting part in it; yet it had 
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great beauties and was a work worthy of a place in 
a Philharmonic concert. The old man is still young 
in his musical enthusiasm ; still the kind friend and 
adviser of young men who have the will and talent 
to be artists ; still active in composing. He too has 
been full of Bach of late, and played to me in Leip- 
zig quite a number of pieces for two pianos (with his 
daughter), in which he had been marrying a modern 
piano part, sometimes a melody, sometimes in concer- 
tante character, to Preludes from the “ Well-tempered 
Clavichord.’’ One may condemn the match-making 
but he could hardly deny the beauty and the harmo- 
ny of the result, at least in several instances. May 
I recall, too, here the satisfaction of a private reading 
which he gave to me one morning of several of the 
Sonatas of Beethoven? They were played with the 
heart and with the understanding, you may be quite 
sure, 

The old “ Philharmonic,” thanks in great degree 
to Professor Bennett, seems to be lifting up its head, 
aud is already preparing to make a great point twelve 
months hence. “It is intended,” says the programme, 
“to mark the year 1862 as a peculiar epoch in the 
annals of the Philharmonic Society, that year being 
its fiftieth anniversary. The jubilee will be distin- 
guished by offering to the subscribers, after the eighth 
concert, a complimentary concert, to be held in a lo- 
cality adapted to the performance, on a large scale, 
of the colossal works written expressly for the Soci- 
ety by Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other 
great composers. Sterndale Bennett, at the request 
of the Society, will compose a large work for the 
occasion. 

At the second concert of the Musicat Art 
Union — also in Hanover Square Rooms—I arrived 
too late for what to me would have been the greatest 
novelty of the programme—a “ revival ”’ the critics 
call it—the Overture, or Suite de piéces for orchestra, 
in D, by J. S. Bach ; too late for “ atti, batti” sung 
by a Signorina who might fill as large a frame as 
Alboni; and even too late for the first bars of a 
Concerto in A minor (Op. 54) by Robert Schumann, 
in which the prominent part (pianoforte) was very 
finely played by Herr Pauer. The work is rich in 
ideas, and interesting to the end. Schumann first 
wrote it during the year following his marriage, as a 
Fantasia for piano and orchestra, for his wife to play, 
and it was printed. In 1845, when settled at Dres- 
den, he extended it into the present Concerto, and 
dedicated it to Ferdinand Hiller. It was first per- 
formed in public by Madame Schumann that same 
year, and has been played once by her in London, in 
1856, the vear of her first visit to England, at one of 
the new Philharmonic Concerts. After another song 
by Mile. Parepa (an air from Auber’s Serment), the 
concert closed with a worthy climax to the two fine 
things already given, by an admirable performance of 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony only ; there was now 
and then a rudeness on the part of drums or trumpets 
in overdoing an emphatic phrase. The orchestra 
numbered about forty of the viol family, and was well 
conducted by Herr Klindworth. In its third and 
last concert the Union had a chorus, and perform- 
ed Cherubini’s Requiem and Gade’s “ Erl King.” I 
was not able to be present. 

So much for the orchestral societies. And now 
for something, more sheltered in a sort of semi- 
privacy, something in which benevolence conspired 
with Art, something very choice, and fashionable 
(though how does that agree with privacy!) The 
object was to aid the “ Society of Female Artists ;” 
the place was Dudley House, “ by the obliging per- 
mission of the Earl of Dudley,”’ known in the musi- 
cal world hitherto as Lord Ward; the company, 
some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen of the dis- 
tinguished classes, were closely packed in two large 
rooms (the ball-room and the picture gallery) of the 
aforesaid mansion. The artists and the programme 
were as follows : 











Part I. 


Duo, Theme and Variations, Piano and Violoncello. ..... 
Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Goldschmidt and Piatti. 


Air, ‘Without the swain’s.”’ (Susanna).......... Handel 
Madame Goldschmidt. 
Romanza, ‘‘M’ appari tutt’ amor * (Martha)...... Flotow 


Si¢ Giuglini 
a. Ave Maria of Schubert, transcribed for the Violoncello. 
OTR Soc cis edie. ohne cwew bons cane cive ves Piatti 
Violoncello. Signor Piatti. 
Rondo for Voice and Violin Obligato, from “Tl re Pastore”’ 


Mozart 
Madame Goldschmidt and Herr Deichmann. 
Part IT 
Duett, “Son geloso.”’ (La Sonnambnia).......... Bellini 


Madame Goldschmidt and Sig. Ginglini. 
a, Romanza. (Don Pasquale). 5. “Bravo, bravo ! il mio 


Beleore'” (L’Elisir d? Amore). .........000-- Donizetti 
Sig. Relletti. 
Gavotte and Musette (danses) and Allegro. .... J.8 Bach 


Piaroforte—Mr. Goldschmidt. 

Trio, ‘Fatal momento.” (Robert le Diable). ...Meverbeer 
Mode. Goldschmidt, Sizri. Belletti and Guglini 
CR BN 5 ios wre 505 00 0's ba cherkeun On9ebs cvs toad Reber 
Violin—Herr Deichmann. 

a. ‘John Anderson, my Jo”. .......... 
Cee 


P . Seotch Ballad 
.....-Norwegian Melody 
schmidt. 








Tt was in fact “Jenny Lind’s” concert. The great 
songstress had chosen this occasion to make renewed 
trial of her powers before a public for the first time 
after a long seclusion. And the result was so satis- 
factory as to inspire a general wish, amounting al- 
most to a hope, that she may yet resume her throne 
as Queen of Song; for surely there is no one who 
could dispute it with her ; no one who could radiate 
or rather vibrate a purer and more quickening influ- 
ence from that tuneful eminence. Ten years, of 
course, with their domestic duties, have not left the 
outward person wholly unchanged; but the same 
soul, ever young, lit up the face in song; as she sang 
on she became the Muse, as formerly. When she 
began, I thought the voice had grown a little worn 
and hard (it always had to struggle for a moment 
through a slight veil; but its intrinsic richness and 
all-conquering beauty made it the more interesting 
on that account). And so now all doubt of that sort 
vanished as she went on, and that pensive, moraliz- 
ing strain of Handel sank most deeply and most 
musically into the listening sense and soul. In the 
Mozart Rondo all the old brilliancy and triumph of 
execution, voice vying with instrument, and adding 
the grace of soul to every passage, was completely 
felt. And there was the same warmth and tender- 
ness, the same lyric fervor and chaste pathos in the 
Bellini Duet and the Trio from Robert. I heard but 
one remark on all sides—and the critics echoed it the 
next day, even the sceptical ones of old —to wit: 
that the great singer never seemed in better, fresher 
voice, never in fuller possession of her powers and 
that she never sang better in her life I would hardly 
dare to assert all this, charmed as I was with all the 
rest, for genius has a way always of making you 
grant all and more too. Genius, after all, is the 
main thing, and, having that, “ all these things shall 
he added :” that is to say, feeling the genius, the soul, 
the artist’s real “ righteousness,” you forget to miss 
or measure what may possibly be wanting ; and that 
is heaven’s economy, which lets us enjoy the heart of 
the matter, and saves us the slow pain of criticism, 
and, Aricl-like, eludes its dullness. 

A glance at the programme will show how har- 
moniously and worthily the accessories were grouped 
about the central attraction of the concert. Mr. 
Mr. Goldschmidt played the variations by Mendels- 
sohn and those dainty things of Bach with true artis- 
tic feeling and precision. The ’cello and the violin 
were admirable. Giuglini is one of the most pleas- 
ing of the tenor singers ; and our readers know al- 
ready what Belletti is, since he is all he was. A word 
only of the conclusion, the two old songs in which 
Mme. Goldschmidt used to be so popular: “ John 
Anderson” and the Norwegian herdsman’s “Echo.” 
Here she seemed more than ever herself. The sim- 
ple, searching pathos of the one, the mountain air 
elasticity and freshness of the other, revived com- 
pletely the old charm. Musically these are hacknied, 
unconsidered trifles ; but with such a singer they be- 
come alive and full of meaning. One could not help 
thinking of Mendelssohn’s “ Nightingale” in the 
part-song: 

The nightingale has been away, 
But spring again invites her ; 


She has not learned another lay, 
Her old song still delights her. 





The last line applies better than the third one; for 
this nightingale learns all new lays, when they are 
worth the learning. D. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


A writer in the Vienna Musik Zeitung, which city 
has of late shown a great partiality for the works of 
Schumann—solemnly protests against the practice of 
the Music-of-the-fature-party of placing Liszt in the 
same category with Schumann.” The only similarity 
which exists between the works of the two compos- 
ers, is the strangeness with which they fall upon the 
ear of the great public. The works of the one show 
but an eternal striving and seeking for what the 
other had in abundance. Musical Young Germany 
tries to get the public into worshiping its king and 
master, Liszt, bv familiarizing it with Sehumann,— 
whom to understand and properly to appreciate they 
reserve the exclusive right to themselves, just as, not 
very long ago, a lot of Lecthoren-enthusiasts used to 
sneer at everybody outside of their coterie who dared 
to enjoy the compositions of their idol in his own 
way. But the Young-Germans omit to speak of a 
something which, fora long while yet, nobody will 
accustom himself to, that is, the power of impolence— 
as a Frenchman has called it— apparent in Liszt’s 
works.” 








Cuvren Betts.—In childhood the church bells 
used to make us melancholy. They have not that 
effect now. The reason we take to be, that they 
sounded to us then from the remote regions of the 
whole world out of doors, and of all the untried 
hopes, and fears, and destinies which they contained. 
We have since known them more familiarly, and our 
regard is greater and even more serious, though 
mixed with cheerfulness, and is not at all melancholy, 
except when the bell tolls for a funeral ; which ens- 
tom by the way, is a nuisance, and onght to be abol- 
ished, if only out of consideration for the sick and 
sorrowful. ‘One of the reasons why church bells 
have hecome cheerful to us, is the having been accus- 
tomed to hear them among the cheerful people of 
Tuscany. In Catholic countries bells are ringing at 
all seasons, not always to the comfort of those who 
hear them; but the custom has associated them in 
our mind with sunshine and good nature. We also 
like them on account of their frequency in colleges. 
Finally, they remind us of weddings and other holi- 
days ; and there is one particular little jingle in some 
of them, which brings to our memory the walking 
to church by the side of a parent, and is very dear 
tous.—Z. Hunt. 


Music Abrowd., 


Paris. 


July 18.—This week the Prophéte is produced, and 
as I told you, Mad. Viardot is to play Fides, in 
which part she will appear some half dozen times 
previous to making her debut in Alceste, which is not 
to he produced until the 15th of next month. Mean 
while we are promised two new singers. One a ro- 
bust tenor, M. Dulaurens, who erewhile was a slen- 
der tenor at the Théftre Lyrique. He will make his 
début in Robert le Diable, The other is M. Ecarlat, a 
medium tenor—ftenore di mezzo carattere—who effects 
his plunge in Za Favorite. These accessions will fill 
up the void left by the absence of M. and Mad. 
Gueymard, who take their congé next month. 

The Opéra Comiqne has again engaged M. Roger 
for a series of performances, and he made his ap- 
pearance last week as Georges in La Dame Blanche. 
His reception was, of course, that of an old favorite, 
and one who had not yet outlived his power of pleas- 
ing. Les Noces de Jeannette is in rehearsal for Mile. 
Marimon and M. Condere; and sois the Poniatows- 
kian operetta, Au Travers d’un Mur. 

The Théftre Lyrique, I think I have already men- 
tioned, will open with a new opera by M. Grisar, the 
book of which is due to the joint authorship of MM. 
Dumanoir and Denney. Such a trio ought to brew 
something worth tippling. After this novelty, the 
manager promises The Templars, by Marschner. 

The Académie des Beanx Arts has been awarding 
its prizes for musical composition. The first grand 
prize was carried off by M. Dubois, a pupil of MM. 
Ambroise ‘Thomas and Bazin. The second grand 
prize was adjudged to M. Salome, a pupil of the 
same brace of successful preceptors ; and yet another 
second grand prize was awarded to M. Anthiome, 
who derived his instruction from MM. Carafa and 
Elwart. One Titus Charles Constantin, a pupil of 
M. Thomas, came off with an honorable mention. 
The cantata which gained for M. Dubois his prize 
was executed by Mlle. Monrose and MM. Wurot and 
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Bataille. By a statement in the papers, it would ap- 
pear that the successful candidate, shortly after en- 
tering himself for the composition, was seized with 
an attack of small-pox ; and thus he may be said to 
have been pitted against his rivals in a double sense. 
As we are on the subject of musical honors, let me 
notice a curious one conferred on a German musician 
M. Robert Franck, director of musie to the Univer- 
sity of Halle. He has had conferred upon him the 
degree of “ Doctor of Philosophy.” The grounds 


upon which he has been thus dubbed are his talent | 
| ledged, there are few (if any) arts which have a 
| greater or more direct influence on the welfare and 


as a composer and his zeal in propagating the music 
of Bach. What this has to do with philosophy is 
more than lies in mine to divine ; 
losophy embraces heaven and earth and all that in 
them is. It pats mein mind of a similarly inseruta- 
ble compliment paid to Franz Liszt, to whom a 
“ sword of honor” wes presented. But the lion pi- 


anist being a bit of a bashaw, there was some little | 


appropriateness in giving him a scimitar to hang by 
his side. 


Berlin. 


The principal subjects of interest at the Royal Op- 
era-house, since my last letter to you, have been the 


furewell performance of Mad. Koster, as Julia ; the | 


reappearance of Mad. Herrenburg, after a long ab- 
sence, as Endora; and the appearance of Mile. 
Lucca, as Recha and Leonora (/l 7rovatore). These 
events have given a fillip to the apathy in which the 
theatre-going public have been plunged by the heat 
which has lately prevailed here. 

The part of Recha, as the Berliners call it, in Ha- 
lévy's | is one of the most difficult which Mlle. 
Lucca has hitherto attempted. Only an artist of 
great vocal and dramatic ability can, in my humble 
opinion, render the character an effective one, while 
persons of moderate talent can do no more than 
evolve a few isolated “points” out of the numerous 
difficulties with which the part is so plentifully inter- 
spersed. Mile. Lucca, however, achieved a triumph, 
and realized the intentions of the composer with 
something approaching inspiration. Mad. Herren- 
burg sung the music of Endora with her usual cor- 
rectness and finish, setting a brilliant example to the 
many young and fine aspirants for operatic fame who 
have just now commenced their arduous career. 
Herr Formes was an excellent Eleazar, although la- 
boriug under indisposition ; this prevented his imper- 
sonation from coming up to his customary standard. 
The gem of the opera was the concerted music in 
the second act, udmirably sung by Mad. Harrenberg, 
Mile. Lucca, Herren Formes and Kriiger. Herr 
Fricke made an imposing Cardinal. A word of 
praise is due also to the chorus, the ballet, and the 
orchestra. 

Before taking a temporary leave of the public, 
previous to her annual holiday, Mad. Koster sang 
the part of Julia in Spontini’s chef d’auvre Die Vest- 
alin. This part is generally acknowledged to be the 
best in her clastical repertory, and, as such, is always 
sure of attracting a good audience. Her impersona- 
tion is particularly distinguished for its great dignity 
and warmth of feeling, which are really inimitable. 
She is especially happy in those portions of the 
work which bear the impress of a sort of elegiac ten- 
derness ; for instance, in the air, “ Dich soll ich wieder 
schen,” and again in that of the third act, “ Du den 
ich troet los hier verlassen,’’ the dramatic vigor and 
passion she infuses into the second are more than or- 
dinarily remarkable. She was vociferously applaud- 
ed and called before the curtain, Mlle. de Ahna was 
the high priestess. The part of Licinius was entrust- 
ed to a young beginner, Herr Schiifer. He has still 
far too much of an amateur about him to be judged 
by the standard of criticism we apply to more expe- 
rienced artists, but he gave unmistakable proof of 
possessing a tine and very high tenor voice, which, 
as yet, he is anable to turn to the best account. He 
was the most successful in the third act, and was re- 
warded by encouraging applause. The other princi- 
pal parts, namely those of Cinna and the High Priest 
were played respectively by Herren Kranse and 
Fricke. 

Despite all the opposition it has met with on the 
part of the critics, Verdis Trovatore has become a 
stock opera, and takes a good position among the 
productions of the Italian school. It certainly de- 
serves that position when it is given with such spirit 
and perfect finish as marked its performance on the 
2nd inst., and which, probably, could with difficulty 
be surpassed on the Germau stage. Mlle. Lucca was 
the Leonora. She was admirable throughout, more 
especially in the finale of the second act. Mlle. De 
Alina was in every respect an Azucena worthy of 
the Leonora. The other parts were well given. 
The chorus was irreproachable, and the orchestra did 
its duty valiantly under the direction of Herr Tau- 
bert. 


but German phi- | 


| Exhibition of 1862. 








Music 1n ConNNECTION WITH THE Exuipition 


OF 1862.—It excited mich surprise among that por- 
tion of the public—no inconsiderable onc—who take 
an interest in the state of music in this country, that, 
in the arrangements for the great Exhibition of 1851, 
designed to forward the progress of the arts through- 
out the world, the art of music was altogether ynor- 
ed ; for we canrot consider the distribution of prizes 
to the manufacturers of pianofortes, &c., among 
other industrial classes, as any recognition of musie 
as anart. And yet, as is now universally acknow- 


happiness of society. 

We have received a communication from which it 
appears that an important measare is contemplated 
for rendering the exhibition of next year conducive 
to the interests of music. <A circular, in the follow- 
ing terms, has been addressed to the principal choral 
societies and other musical institutions : 

“T write to inform you that several gentlemen con- 
nected with music are making arrangements for 
building an international concert room at Kensing- 
ton, for the display of music during the forthcoming 
They are of opinion that such 
an opportunity ought not to be allowed to pass un- 
noticed by the musical profession, but that an effort 
should he made to bring before the public the differ- 
ent styles of English and Continental music. Every 
care and attention will be showed on the construction 
of the building to make it peculiarly adapted for 
musical performances, and also in the preparation of 
the concerts, that they shall be of the highest class ; 
and to prevent interference with existing interests, it 
is contemplated that the concerts shall take place be- 
tween the hours of four and seven o’clock in the 
afternoon. The undertaking will be entirely of an 
international character; the Continental societies 
will be invited to co-operate. The profits of the un- 
dertaking will be devoted to the furtherance of music. 
The building will be of a temporary character, and 
afford accommodation for an audience of 12,000, 
and the orchestra 500 performers ; this, if necessary, 
on certain occasions, could be enlarged when an in- 
creased number of performers are required. The ne- 
cessary capital will be raised by means of a guaran- 
tee fund, each guarantee to reccive a certain amount 
in tickets for the performances. 

Such are the leading features of the scheme, and 
as we are preparing the programme of the con- 
certs which are to take place, would feel obliged if 
you would kindly favor us with vour opinion re 
specting the same, also whether we can depend on 
the support of vour society, in arranging to give 
one or more performances, subject to such conditions 
as may hereafter be agreed on.” 

The matter being thus brought under the consid- 
ation of the parties whom it most immediately con- 
cerns, and who may be presumed to be the’ most 
competent to judge of the expediency and_practica- 
bility of the proposed measure, of course its promo- 
ters must be governed, in their further proceedings, 
by the nature and amount of the encouragement, ad- 
vice, and assistance, that they may receive. 

In the meantime an application has been made to 
her Majesty’s Commissioners for the use of the va- 
cant site at the back of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Gardens, and plans of the proposed Concert 
Room have been submitted. We may add, that the 
character of the eminent individuals concerned 
(whose names, doubtless, will speedily be made pub- 
lie) gives fall assurance of the purely artistic nature 
of their views ; and we look with much iuterest for 
farther information on the subject.—London Daily 
News, July 22. 


Bas.ir.—A performance of J. S. Bach’s Johannes- 
Passion was lately given here. It was not only the 
first performance in Basle itself, but the first that had 
ever been given in Switzerland. The attendance was 
very great, several of the visitors having even come 
from Paris, to be present on the occasion. The solo 
parts were sung by Herr Julius Stockhausen,‘and K. 
Schneider (from Wiesbaden), assisted by excellent 
amateurs, a chorus of 150 voices, and a fine orches- 
tra. Especially praiseworthy was the feeling of ven- 
eration for the great composer, which induced the 
committee to exert themselves to the utmost in order 
to restore such instruments as the “ viola d’amore,” 
ete., in use in Bach’s days, but now fallen into desu- 
etude. The rehearsals for the performance were go- 
ing on for six months previously, and the highest 
praise is due to Herr E. Reiter for the energy and 
untiring perseverance he displayed during the entire 
proceedings, as well as to Herr Rippenbach-Stehlin, 
a perfect Mxcenus of music, for the great liberality 
with which he enabled the Committee to meet the 
exceedingly heavy expenses they had incurred. In- 
deed, had it not been for this gentleman’s assistance, 
the performance could not have taken place. 
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Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song. 
J. M. Jolly. 25 


A young lady complains in a droll manner how 
slow and dull the time passes since the young men 
have taken so much to soldiering. and that the time 
formerly spent in their company is now employed in 
drill-clubs and parading. The music is spirited and 
well suits the words. 


Where are all the young men gone ? 


Oh! if Ihad some one to love me! Song and 
Chorus. Fred. Buckley. 25 


A new melody by this favorite writer. In London, 
where the author is at the head of a highly success- 
ful establishment devoted to Ethiopian Concerts, this 
Song is nightly called for. 


Song and Chorus. 
ved. K. Pease. 


Fine and brave words which many a wife left behind 
by our volunteers will heartily subscribe to. Com- ~ 
bined with the music which is excellent they are 
truly touching and the Chorus with its bold ending 
cannot fail to inspire the hearer. 


Mary Bell. G. F. Benkert. 


A melodious little song in the popular style. Quar- 
tette Clubs with a good Solo Tenor will find it taking 
with the public. 


The Volunteer’s wife. 


Song and Chorus. 


Instrumental Music. 


Glory Hallelujah Quickstep. J. W. Turner. 


An easy piece introducing the popular refrain in a 
striking manner. 


The Captain. Varied. C. Grobe. 


One of Mrs. Florence’s popular songs. The air, in 
March-time, makes a very pleasing piece. It is ar- 
ranged for beginners, and a number of the ‘‘ Melo- 
dies of the day” sett. 


J. Smalley. 


Very lively, with a chorus ad libitum in the Trio, 
somewhat similar to the one in D’Albert’s Nighthbell 
Galop. For the Orchestra it is one of the most effec- 
tive pieces of the kind. 


Early morning Galop. 


Waltz a la Tyrolienne. 
Carl Faust. 


Heart’s Ease. 


By a new composer of Dance Music, a German, of 
late a resident of London, whose charming Polkas 
and dashing Galops have become staple articles in 
transatlantic Ball-rooms. A Polka-Mazurka’ of his, 
the ‘‘Violetta,”’ is perhaps the prettiest piece of music 
ever written to the measure of this lovely dance. All 
his melodies are graceful and striking. 


Books. 


Tne Union Srar.—A collection of Operatic 
Choruses, Glees, Quartetts, &c., for the use of 
Conventions, Schools, Clubs and the Social 
Circle. Edited by B. F. Baker and W. O. 
Perkins. 


This new glee book contains all the favorites ; on 
this account and the low price at which it is sold it is 
an exceedingly desirable publication for musical con- 
ventions and schools. An advertisement in another 
column of this paper will inform our readers of its 
contents. It has been compiled with much care and 
will prove a fine acquisition to the collections of Soci- 
eties and of amateurs. 





Mvusrc By Mari.—Musiec is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 

















